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the world, and she longed to make her husband more of a man of action and less of a visionary, but it is likely that her foreign blood and upbringing and her worldly superficiality put her more out of touch with the serious English than Charles, in spite of his rigidity. He at least chose counsellors who were clever, devoted, and brave, but her confidants, Holland, Vane, Goring, Lady Carlisle, all proved corrupt intriguers, ready to betray the royal cause at critical moments. They appealed to her by an agreeable manner and a not too lofty tone, but she never realised that her wit and charm would not prevent them deserting her at the promptings of self-interest.
For a time, however, she was happy. In the absence of Parliament, Catholics were no longer severely persecuted, and, without Buckingham, England was no longer at war with half Europe.
Relations with foreign countries could hardly be called satisfactory, but they were not in a state of acute crisis. Charles's principal adviser was now Weston, the Lord Treasurer, who was convinced that the Government could only be carried on if England was at peace and a rigorous economy observed in all departments. Charles consented unwillingly. The business of the Palatinate still weighed heavily on his conscience, and his diplomacy during these years was directed towards the restoration of his sister and her family. But he realised at last that he could not undertake a war without national support, and he had to confine himself to paying his sister a subsidy and trying hopelessly to persuade any of the Powers at the moment fighting in the Protestant cause to